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Political Tension 
Increases in Europe 


Hitler’s Victory in Election Brings 
State of Uneasiness to Neigh- 
boring Countries 


POLES FORTIFY DANZIG AREA 


Trouble Feared Through Italo- 
German Combine. “Arms 
Parley Menaced 


The American banking crisis has over- 
shadowed completely the European politi- 
cal situation which during the last few 
weeks has grown increasingly delicate and 
dangerous. It is hardly too much to say 
that a war spirit fully as explosive as that 
which existed prior to the World War, has 
taken hold of the continent. France and 
her allies on one side, and Germany, Italy 
and their allies on the other, are glowering 
at each other. The disarmament confer- 
ence is threatened with complete failure 
and there is a genuine fear that Europe has 
turned its back on the road to peace 
through international codperation and 
good will, taking up instead all the old 
hatred and rivalry typical of the pre-war 
era. 


Hitler 


The immediate crisis springs from the 
rise of Hitler to power in Germany. The 
Nazi chancellor scored a decisive victory 
in the elections of March 5. His National 
Socialist party now controls 288 out of the 
649 seats in the German parliament, the 
Reichstag, and with the support of the 53 
members of the Nationalist party, he has a 
majority of 52 per cent. This is a narrow 
margin but it is enough to give him and his 
lieutenants undisputed power in Germany. 
Hitler now has the upper hand. He is in 
a position to smother opposition, for the 
time being at least, of democratic and 
communistic elements. 

The Hitler victory was not unexpected 
but Germany’s neighbors had long been in 
fear of it. It is a turning point in German 
history in that it marks the end of repre- 
sentative government and a return to auto- 
cratic rule such as existed before the war. 
The fact that a majority of the German 
people have expressed themselves opposed 
to a democratic form of government seems 
permanently to have blasted the hopes of 
those who believed that Germany had been 
converted to a representative form of gov- 
ernment. And, indeed, for a number of 
years after the war it did seem that the 
principles of democracy were taking firm 
root in German soil. Under the leadership 
of such moderate statesmen as Stresemann 
and Briining, Germany was rapidly winning 
the confidence and friendship of her for- 
mer enemies. There were fervent hopes 
that a new day was dawning both for Ger- 
many and for Europe. There was a belief 
that the desire for peace and the will to 
codperate had lastingly supplanted the old 
fear, hatred and jealousy. 

But, unfortunately, such has not proved 
to be the case. Even in the days when the 
Prospects for friendly relations in Europe 
Seemed brightest, Germany was not really 
Teconciled to the settlements made after 
the war. She was not satisfied with the 
Polish Corridor which kept the German 
People divided. She accepted with distaste 
the obligation to make reparations pay- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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THE DAWN OF HOPE 


—Talburt in Washington News 








The Quality of Statesmanship 


A well known American historian has made a study the results of which must surely 
be disquieting to those who care greatly for American democracy. This historian read 
hundreds of addresses delivered by American statesmen during the first forty years of 
He examined these speeches to see how many of them gave evidence of a 
knowledge of history and economics. He then read a like number of addresses deliv- 
ered by American statesmen of first rank during the last forty years and these, too, he 


subjected to the test to see what evidence they gave that those who delivered them 


the republic. 


were students of history, economics and government. He found between three and four 
times as many evidences of historical and economic scholarship in the earlier addresses 
as he found in those recently delivered. Studies such as these, and they will occasion 
no surprise to those who have followed closely the course of American politics, are gen- 
They indicate that something has been happening during the last 
They show that the tide is 
They furnish proof that from some cause or 
causes it has come about that leadership of a poor quality is coming to the top. There 
surely has been a vast increase in scholarship in America during these years. But the 
thinking and reflecting people are exerting a smaller influence in the determination of 


uinely alarming. 
century or so that has caused a deterioration in politics. 
running against democracy in this country. 


The coarser elements, despite all the educational advantages that people 
This is no small matter. If the 
tendency which has been at work continues to operate it must surely mean the eventual 


public affairs. 
have had, are being thrown into positions of power. 
failure of the American experiment. There have been moments of inspiration. From 
time to time great leaders have appeared. But year by year, decade by decade, the 
direction of affairs has been slipping from the hands of the well trained and the thought- 
ful. We need not, however, admit defeat. We may turn back the tide and set it going 
The responsibility here rests with the schools. 
Can the schools and the young men and women who are enjoying the privilege of edu- 
cation erect standards of citizenship and of civic practice so high that they will result in a 
different sort of leadership? Can these young people arouse themselves to study the 
political problems of the day as their forefathers studied the problems of. their day? 
Can they learn to plunge into the practice of politics as citizens in the heroic days of 
the republic plunged into the activities of the town meeting? If the teachers and stu- 
dents of this nation dedicate themselves to the advancement of a political education that 


in the other direction by heroic action. 


results in a thoroughgoing study of public problems and in an immediate participation 
in the political life we may yet move forward into that promised land which has, through- 
out our history, been the dream, the vision and the inspiration of patriotic Americans. 


President Acts to 
End Banking Crisis 


Receives Dictatorial Power Over All 
Banking Institutions by Con- 
gressional Action 


SOUND BANKS ALLOWED TO OPEN 


Others to Undergo Reorgani- 
zation and Supervision 
by Government 


The first ten days of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration were among the most event- 
ful of our national history. Action was 
swift and dramatic as the new president 
took unprecedented steps to cope with the 
great national crisis. Last week in these 
columns, his proclamation closing all the 
banks of the nation and warning against 
the hoarding of money was discussed. 
Before the bank holiday came to an end, 
Congress met in special session on March 
9. The president asked emergency legis- 
lation enabling him to deal with the bank- 
ing crisis and Congress passed this legis- 
lation on the same day that it had as- 
sembled. It gave to the president practi- 
cally dictatorial power over the banks of 
the nation. 


A Crowded Week 


Other drastic measures to meet the 
crisis were promised before the first week 
of the administration was over and steps 
designed to whip these programs into 
shape were under way. On March 10, 
while he was busy putting into effect the 
banking regulations which Congress had 
authorized him to make, Mr. Roosevelt 
presented another message to Congress 
asking for power to cut governmental ex- 
penses so that the budget might be bal- 
anced. A bill giving him that power was 
immediately passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives (see page four) and, as we 
go to press, a similar bill is pending in 
the Senate, with every indication that it 
will pass that body, and become a law. 
Plans were under way during the first 
days of the administration for the borrow- 
ing of one-half billion dollars by the gov- 
ernment in order that a great construction 
program might be started to furnish em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of men 
now out of work. At the same time, ex- 
perts were hurriedly devising a program of 
agricultural assistance. 

A wave of optimism greeted the swift 
and decisive steps which the president was 
taking. A spirit like that which is kin- 
dled among the people in time of war 
appeared to prevail. Editors of both 
parties were calling upon their readers to 
support the president. Out of the con- 
fusion of recent months, there seemed to 
be emerging national unity and a disposi- 
tion among the people to support attempts 
at recovery which heretofore would have 
been regarded as radical. 


Bank Regulation 


Let us return now to the banking situa- 
tion. The first step toward an under- 
standing of the events of the last week or 
two will be an examination of banking 
operations and of recent banking history. 
It is quite well known that banks do not 
keep on hand all the money that people 
deposit in them. They lend most of this 
money out, keeping only enough to meet’ 
the ordinary demands of depositors for 
cash. They are not allowed, of course, 
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to lend it in whatever way they see fit. 
The government imposes regulations upon 
them. They can only lend to certain 
kinds of enterprise. These regulations 
are imposed in order that the money which 
people have deposited may be relatively 
safe. The regulations are not the same in 
the case of all kinds of banks. About one- 
third of the banks of the nation are na- 
tional banks. They are regulated by the 
national government and all of them are 
required to belong to the Federal Reserve 
System. About two-thirds of the banks 
(for the most part the smaller ones) are 
state banks. They operate under char- 
ters given by the different state govern- 
ments and they are regulated by state 
rather than national laws. 

Some of the states are very careful in 
regulating the banks. They keep the in- 
terests of depositors closely in mind and 
they limit the banks severely as to what 
they shall do with the money entrusted to 
them by depositors. Other states are very 
lax in their regulations. It can safely be 
said that most of the states are less severe 
than is the national government in its 
regulation of national banks. That is the 
explanation of the fact that since the 
World War 8,602 state and private banks 
have failed while only 1,502 national 
banks have closed. 

If banks are not carefully regulated 
they are likely to invest the money which 
has been deposited with them in business 
enterprises which are not safe. They do 
this because such enterprises may pay 
large interest rates for the use of the 
money. If everything goes well, the firms 
to which loans have been made by the 
banks may prosper and the banks pros- 
per because of the high interest rates. 
But lending of this kind is speculative in 
nature, and when times are bad specula- 
tive businesses fail and the banks cannot 
collect from them the money which has 
been loaned. In this way banks may lose 
so much money that they can never pay 
the depositors back. Then, of course, they 
are obliged to close their doors; in other 
words, they fail. 

Sometimes banks get in bad condition 
even though they have not speculated. 
They may have invested their funds in 
real estate mortgages or in loans to busi- 
ness enterprises which are ordinarily safe 
enough. Then depression comes. The 
people who have borrowed money from 
the banks, with city real estate or farms 
as security, can no longer pay back the 
money and, if the banks have a great 
deal of money invested in this way, there 
will be bank failures. This has happened 
to thousands of banks throughout the 
country. The national banks have been 
safer in this regard than state banks be- 
cause they are not permitted to tie up so 
much of their money in real estate loans 
or in other loans which are likely not to 
be collectible in time of depression. 


Why Confidence Failed 


Partly because many banks had been 
poorly regulated and many of them had 
been badly managed and others had en- 
gaged in speculation—partly because of 
these things and partly because the de- 
pression was so severe as to make nearly 
all kinds of loans unsafe—there has been 
a wave of bank failures during the period 
since the close of the World War. Ten 
thousand banks have failed during that 
time and five thousand have failed since 
the depression began in 1929. This means 
that thousands of banks put the money 
given over to them by depositors into 
loans which they could not collect and so 
the depositors lost part or all of their 
savings. 

As a result of these bank failures, the 
people of the country who had money in 
banks were becoming increasingly uneasy. 
On the whole, they were very calm and 
patient. It is a wonder that confidence in 
the banks was not lost months ago. But 
as more and more of the banks were fail- 
ing, greater and greater numbers of people 
were becoming suspicious and were with- 
drawing their money. Then, a few weeks 
ago, several things happened to shake con- 
fidence in the banks still further and to 
cause a general run upon them. For one 
thing, it was seen that the government 


deficit was mounting. The national gov- 
ernment was failing to pay its way. It 
was falling farther behind every week. And 
Congress refused to take any action to 
make the income of the government bal- 
ance the outgo. It was apparent in Jan- 
uary that the Seventy-second Congress 
would not balance the budget. This led 
many people to lose confidence in the 
government and in the paper money which 
was in circulation. They were afraid that 
the government would get in such a bad 
fix that it would issue paper money not 
backed by gold. In that case, they thought 
that paper money would fall in value and 
so they began to exchange their paper 
money for gold and to draw the gold out 
of the banks. 

Then another thing happened. It was 
ordered that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which had been making loans 
to the weaker banks, should publish a 
record of these loans—which it did. Every- 


of the entire nation were paralyzed. 

Such was the nature of the situation 
which the new president had to face. His 
first job was to save the banks from fur- 
ther withdrawals of currency and gold. 
This he did temporarily by his proclama- 
tion of March 6. After Congress had 
given him practically complete control 
over the banks he took the following 
steps: 


The Money Supply 


1. Steps were taken to stop the hoard- 
ing of gold. Those who had converted 
their currency into gold and who had gold 
in their possession were warned to return 
it. The president was empowered to put 
a heavy penalty on those who hoarded 
gold and the warning was given that these 
penalties would be imposed unless the 
hoarders brought their treasure back. 
Within a week from the time the warn- 
ing was given $200,000,000 in gold or 
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one saw then that many banks had been 
obliged to borrow money from the R. F. 
C. It was assumed that these banks were 
in a bad condition. Depositors were 
afraid of bank failures and began to with- 
draw their money. On the heels of the 
publication of these records came an in- 
vestigation by Congress which showed that 
some of the great banks of the country— 
notably the National City Bank of New 
York—had engaged in dishonest practices 
and had shown little regard for the in- 
terests of depositors. This added to the 
lack of faith in banks. In the midst of 
the investigation came the trouble in 
Michigan which led the governor to close 
the banks of that state by declaring a 
bank holiday. Michigan was soon fol- 
lowed by Maryland and by that time the 
people of the other states were scared. 
They thought that they had better draw 
out their money while their own banks 
were still open and there began such a run 
on the banks everywhere that even the 
strongest institutions were unable to fur- 
nish upon demand the cash which was 
called for. And so state after state de- 
clared bank holidays and by the time 
President Roosevelt assumed office on the 
fourth of March the banking institutions 


gold certificates had been returned to the 
banks and the stream of incoming metal 
continued to run. Orders were given that 
gold should not be exported from the 
country and that people who had paper 
money which ordinarily may be exchanged 
for gold could not exchange it so long as 
the emergency lasted. 

2. Steps were taken to supply paper 
money to the banks. The money which 
they had on hand had, to a large extent, 
been withdrawn. It was seen that if the 
banks reopened they would not have 
enough in their vaults to meet the de- 
mands of depositors. Banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
already had a means by which they could 
obtain paper money. A bank might de- 
posit government bonds or commercial 
paper (commercial paper consists of notes, 
or promises to pay, such as business men 
give in their ordinary business transac- 
tions, and it is payable after short periods 
—periods of from 30 to 60 or 90 days) 
with a Federal Reserve bank and, with 
the bonds or commercial paper as security, 
might receive Federal Reserve notes. This 
furnishes a currency sufficiently elastic 
for ordinary needs. But it is not suf- 
ficient for the present emergency. There 


are many banks now which need money to 
hand over the counter to depositors but 
which do not have in their hands bonds 
or commercial paper enough to obtain the 
required amount of Federal Reserve notes. 
Their funds may be tied up in other kinds 
of loans which are just as sound but which 
are not collectible on such short order. 
The president, under authority given him 
by Congress, has ordered that the Federal 
Reserve banks shall issue a new kind of 
money. To get this money, the banks do 
not have to give as security government 
bonds or commercial paper. They may 
give instead such other “sound securities” 
as they possess. This will make it easier 
for banks to obtain money to take the 
place of currency which has recently been 
withdrawn. 


Reopening of Banks 


3. The banks are being reopened as fast 
as possible. Under the direction of the 
president, all banks are being examined to 
see how sound they are. Those which 
were in good condition were allowed to 
open first. If a bank was not in such 
good shape that the government could give 
assurance of its soundness to the public, it 
was not allowed to open. The idea is that 
if a bank opens, the people are to know 
that it is sound and can be trusted. It is 
thought that by following this plan public 
confidence in the reopened banks will be 
strengthened so that there will be no more 
runs on the banks. 

If a bank did not open at first it might 
have meant any one of several things. In 
the first place, it might have meant 
merely that the government examiners had 
not had time to look into its condition. 
Or, it might have meant that while the 
bank was in good shape and would eventu- 
ally be able to meet all the demands upon 
it, it was not yet ready to open. It may 
have had too much of its money tied up 
in real estate or agricultural loans or in 
some other loans which were not due for 
some time and which could not be col- 
lected for a while. In a case like this, 
the government will give assistance. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation may 
lend funds or a federal officer, known as 
a “conservator,” may be placed in charge 
to see that the bank’s affairs are well 
handled, that the depositors’ interests are 
looked after, and that it will be ready to 
open as soon as possible. 

In some cases the failure of banks to 
open at once may mean that they are not 
in sound condition. It may mean that 
because of the incompetence of the man- 
agement, or because of dishonesty, or be- 
cause of unfortunate investments, or be- 
cause the bank has been especially hard 
hit by the depression, it is not in condi- 
tion so that it will ever be able to pay 
back all that its patrons have deposited in 
it. The president in his radio address to 
the American people on March 12 said: 

I do not promise you that every bank will 
be reopened or that individual losses will not 
be suffered, but there will be no losses that 
possibly could be avoided; and there would 
have been more and greater losses had we 
continued to drift, I can even promise you 
salvation for some, at least, of the sorely 
pressed banks. We shall be engaged not 
merely in reopening sound banks but in the 
creation of more sound banks through reor- 
ganization. 

What It Means 

The meaning of all this is that banks 
which are sound, banks which have put out 
the depositors’ money where they can 
eventually get it back, will be allowed to 
open either immediately or very shortly. 
It means further that all these banks will 
have the assistance of the government. 
The government will lend them money and 
will help them, if necessary, to reorganize 
on a sound basis. It means further that 
banks which would eventually be obliged 
to close their doors will remain closed 
now. In other words, the people will 
know the worst at once. If their money 
is in an insolvent bank, they will know it 
now. And if it is in a strong bank, they 
will know it. There will then be no 
further occasion for alarm and suspicion. 
Banks which do reopen will be entitled to 
the confidence of all the people. If the 
people, then, show that confidence which 

(Continued on page 5, column 4) 
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|ERE is the record of Congress 
for the first week in March. 

SENATE AND House. Received 
President Roosevelt’s message 
asking executive control over 
banks and amendment to Fed- 
eral Reserve Act to provide for 
additional currency. Passed in record time 
emergency banking bill giving president 
war-time ‘powers to prevent hoarding, safe- 
guard gold reserves and control all na- 
tional and state banks, and authorizing is- 
suance Federal Reserve bank notes against 
sound _ securities. Received President 
Roosevelt’s second message, asking broad 
powers to slash veterans’ and federal sal- 
ary expenditures in order to balance the 
budget. Debated resultant bill, “to main- 
tain the credit of the United States gov- 
ernment.” Received President Roosevelt’s 
third message, asking legislation to legalize 
and tax the sale of beer. 





Japan Is Determined 


On March 11, the Japanese cabinet ap- 
proved the decision to resign from the 
League of Nations and it was expected 
that the government would soon make a 
formal declaration to this effect. Thus, 
little hope is now seen for conciliatory 
action in the Far East dispute. Japan is 
determined not to give up either Man- 
chukuo or the province of Jehol. Further- 
more, the Japanese cabinet has declared 
that nothing can prevent Japan from 
keeping the mandated islands which were 
put under her supervision for a limited 
time by the League. These Pacific is- 
lands were former German possessions and 
they, as well as much other territory 
taken from Germany after the war and 
placed under the authority of the various 
allied nations, are expected to create con- 
siderable difficulties when the time comes 
for their permanent disposition. 


What About War Debts? 


Exactly when the war debt discussions 
between the United States and her debtors 
will start is uncertain. They were to have 
been held this month, but the banking 
crisis has required all the attention of 
President Roosevelt and his cabinet, mak- 
ing it impossible for them to take up the 
debt problem. Then, too, Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, who had planned to sail for 
the United States early this month, has 
suddenly been called to Geneva. His lead- 
ership at Geneva is thought to be neces- 
sary, as the disarmament conference is 
threatened with complete failure. As it 
may take a great deal of time to meet 
these immediate crises, and as the next 
installments on the war debts are due 
June 15, it is generally believed that a 
moratorium on the debts will be necessary 
until the nations concerned can give more 
time to a final solution. 


Income Taxes 


March 15 was the last day for the pay- 
ment of 1932 income taxes. Despite the 
fact that rates were the highest ever 
placed on the citizens of this country in 
time of peace, it was expected that they 
would not yield nearly as much as was 
originally hoped. The Treasury, under the 
Hoover administration, estimated that the 
new income levies, which were imposed at 
the last session of Congress, would bring 
in about $860,000,000 more than the 
former levies. But now, the most liberal 
estimates do not place the amount above 
$600,000,000. 


Another Dictatorship ? 


Will Spain, Europe’s newest republic, 
follow Italy’s, Germany’s and Austria’s 
lead in establishing a dictatorship? There 
is at least a possibility that she may do so. 
Spanish newspapers, which in the past 
have deplored the idea of a dictatorship, 
are now urging that such a form of gov- 
ernment be established temporarily in 
order to put down “hordes of Communists 
and Anarchists, who by violence are up- 
setting the country.” The Spanish people 
are strongly in favor of a republican form 
of government, however, so if a dictator- 
ship should be established there is little 
doubt but that it would be a temporary 
measure. 


More Power for Hitler 


In the provincial and municipal elec- 
tions which were held in Germany March 
12, the National Socialists scored a deci- 
sive victory. This success at the polls is 
a further indication of the wave of Hitler- 
ism that is sweeping through the nation. 
The city of Berlin, which, from the be- 
ginning of the German Republic, has been 
governed by a Left majority—Socialists, 
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Communists and Centrists, combined,— 
was won over to the Nazi cause in the 
March 12 elections. The results of this 
victory are highly pleasing to Hitlerite 
leaders, not only because it entitles them 
to more control over the affairs of the 
country, but also because of the employ- 
ment which will be given to thousands of 
their followers who were elected to office. 


Nazi Terrorism 


Since the recent victory at the polls for 
the National Socialist government, headed 
by Hitler, members of the Hitlerite party 
have been carrying on a campaign of ter- 
rorism against the Jewish population in 
Germany. This action is very much op- 
posed by Chancellor Hitler, who has de- 
clared that such acts must be immediately 
curbed. But he is having difficulty in 
obtaining order for the reason that a mem- 
ber of his cabinet and also of his party, 
Captain Hermann Wilhelm Goering, is en- 
couraging such actions. Hitler’s dominant 
position in the party, however, is expected 
to give him the upper hand in dealing 
with the situation. 


Even Bankers Agree 


An amazing announcement was made 
last week by one of the country’s leading 
bankers, Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman 
of the governing board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. First of all, Mr. Aldrich an- 
nounced that his bank had decided to 
separate itself entirely from its affiliate, 
the Chase Securities Corporation. He said 
that during the last ten years great abuses 
have resulted from the intimate connec- 
tion between commercial banking and in- 
vestment banking. That is why, he con- 
tinued, the Chase National Bank will soon 
break off relationships with its affiliate 
and in the future will confine its activities 
strictly to commercial banking, which is 
not nearly the gamble that investment 
banking is. Furthermore, Mr. Aldrich be- 
lieves that all commercial banks should 
be included in the Federal Reserve System. 
By so doing, not only would they be 
forced to abide by stricter regulations, 
but also the great money resources of the 
Reserve System would preserve the safety 
of the member banks in times of emer- 
gency. The reason for surprise at Mr. 
Aldrich’s contentions is that nearly all 
leading bankers in the country have been 
determinedly opposed to more rigid regu- 
lation of banks. But apparently their op- 
position has been weakened by recent 
events. 


Rainey and Byrns 


Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, was 
formally elected speaker of the House of 
Representatives when Congress met in 
special session on March 9. Aside from 
this change, and from the choice of Rep- 
resentative Byrns of Tennessee to succeed 
Mr. Rainey as floor leader, there was little 
reorganizing to be done in the House. The 
last House was under the control of the 
Democrats and therefore it was not neces- 
sary to name new chairmen for the com- 
mittees. 


Senate Reorganization 


But in the Senate a complete reorganiza- 
tion has taken place. Under the former 
Republican administrations the various 
committees were under the chairmanship 
of Republicans. But now we find new 
faces in these positions. For example, 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi is chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
Senator Fletcher of Florida is chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
Senator Glass of Virginia is at the head 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona is placed over 
the Judiciary Committee. Senator Pitt- 
man of Nevada has been chosen president 
pro tem to succeed Senator Moses. The 
president pro tem takes the chair in the 
absence of the vice-president. 


Senator Howell 


Senator Howell of Nebraska died on 
March 11 after an illness of two weeks. 
He was 69 years old and was serving his 
second term in the Senate. There are at 
present two vacancies in the Senate, the 
other having been caused by the passing 
of Senator Thomas J. Walsh. Senator 


Howell was a Republican, but as the gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, Charles W. Bryan, is 
a Democrat it is certain that he will ap- 
point a Democrat. 


Friendlier Attitude 


Dispatches from France indicate that 
there is quite a movement in favor of 
paying the United States the $19,260,000 
war debt installment on which France de- 
faulted last December. It is said that the 
French government believes such payment, 
coming in the midst of our banking crisis 
would be a gesture of friendly feeling on 
the part of that nation. Moreover, the 
French people feel very kindly toward 
President Roosevelt, because he has defi- 
nitely indicated that, despite France’s De- 
cember debt default, he does not intend 
to bar her from the war debt discussions 
soon to be revived here. He considers 
that the French have only postponed their 
debt payment. 


France Names Envoy 


France is sending a new ambassador to 
the United States. He is Andre Lefebvre 
de Laboulaye. The present ambassador to 
this country, Paul Claudel, will be sent to 
Belgium. M. de Laboulaye was in the 
United States from 1912 to 1918 and again 
from 1923 to 1924. He is thus well 
known in Washington and is a close friend 
of President Roosevelt. M. Claudel is 
being recalled largely because he has been 
here during several Republican administra- 
tions and the French government thinks 
it better to send a new man now that the 
Democrats are in power. 


Perfect Record 


One year without a single traffic fatality 
is the record of Norwood, Massachusetts. 
For seven years this town of 15,000 in- 
habitants has been waging a war against 
motor vehicle deaths. The first year ten 
persons lost their lives by automobile mis- 
haps, but this number has been reduced 
annually until the recent perfect record 
was established. All this time the town 
officials have been making a thorough 
study of the causes of accidents, and by 
constantly imposing new regulations and 
safety measures they have won their battle 
against motor fatalities. 


Movie Stars Hit 


Movie stars are feeling the effect of the 
banking crisis. In order to economize as 
much as possible, some of the larger 
studios in Hollywood have reduced the 
salaries of all their higher paid employees 
by one-half. The reduction, however, will 
last for only eight weeks or until the bank- 
ing situation is better. 


The Akron’s Companion 


A new giant dirigible has joined the 
navy’s fleet. The U. S. S. Macon, sister 
ship to the Akron, was christened and put 
into service on March 11. The United 
States now has two mammoth airships, 
each measuring 785 feet in length and 133 
feet in width, or diameter, at the widest 
point. While the Macon is almost a dupli- 
cate of the Akron, which was completed in 
October, 1931, minor improvements have 
been made and as a result it is expected to 
be a better ship. 


Farm Dictator? 


As soon as the new administration came 
into power, the secretary of agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, set to work on a pro- 
gram of farm relief. He received the close 
codperation of prominent farm leaders and 
was aided by the new assistant secretary of 
agriculture, Rexford G. Tugwell, a former 
professor at Columbia University, New 
York, and adviser to President Roosevelt 
during and after the campaign. 

After holding conferences for several 
days, Secretary Wallace and the farm lead- 
ers went to the White House and asked 
President Roosevelt to take control of the 
farm situation just as he had the banking. 
This would mean that Congress would give 
the president power to decide what prices 
the farmer shall be paid for his wheat, 
corn, cotton, hogs, cattle, sheep, rice, to- 
baccg and dairy products. He would be 
given authority to decide how much land 
shall be placed under cultivation and how 
the markets shall operate. This power 


would make him complete dictator over 
the farm situation. There was some doubt 
as to whether President Roosevelt would 
take action on the farm problem before 
the special session recessed. 


Small Crop 


Nearly all plans set forth for aiding 
farmers include reduction of acreage, as it 
is felt that overproduction is one of the 
farmers’ greatest ailments. But if late re- 
ports are not false, nature may take care 
of this problem. Due to lack of moisture 
and other adverse weather conditions, it 
is estimated that this year’s yield of winter 
wheat will be the smallest since the late 
war. 


Buying Steel for What? 


The Japanese have been buying thou- 
sands of tons of junked automobiles from 
the United States. They are anxious to 
obtain as much iron and steel as possible, 
for there is a great lack of it in their own 
country. It was reported that the Japa- 
nese intended to use this iron for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing war materials to be 
used in the war against China. The Japa- 
nese, however, have denied this. They 
claim that it is to be used to build rein- 
forced concrete houses in the north of 
Japan where there recentiy was a severe 
earthquake. The ordinary type of house 
is unsafe in this region and laws have been 
passed requiring stronger houses to be 
built. 


Stimson Policy Holds 


American codperation with the League 
of Nations Advisory Committee of twenty- 
one, to deal with the Far Eastern situa- 
tion, was promised in the first important 
move in foreign affairs by the new admin- 
istration. While reserving full freedom of 
independent action by the United States, 
Secretary of State Hull, in a formal reply 
to the League’s invitation of February 25, 
promised codperation with League action 
by authorizing the American minister to 
Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson, to take an 
active part in the deliberations of the 
League committee, without actually be- 
coming a committee member. Both Rus- 
sia and the United States were invited to 
share in the League action, but Russia re- 
fused. In accepting for the United States, 
Secretary Hull continued the policy begun 
by Secretary Stimson, of supporting the 
peace treaties which the American govern- 
ment has signed. 


Beer 


President Roosevelt has dealt out a good 
many surprises since his inauguration. But 
perhaps the most startling and unexpected 
of these came on March 13, when he sent 
the following message to Congress: “I 
recommend to the Congress the passage of 
legislation for the immediate modification 
of the Volstead Act, in order to legalize 
the manufacture and sale of beer and 
other beverages of such alcoholic content 
as is permissible under the Constitution, 
and to provide through the manufacture 
and sale, by substantial taxes, a proper 
and much needed revenue for the govern- 
ment. I deem action at this time to be 
of the highest importance.” 

Not even Roosevelt’s closest associates 
were aware of his proposed action until a 
few hours before the message was deliv- 
ered to Congress. Democratic leaders in 
both houses took immediate steps to carry 
out the president’s request, and it was ex- 
pected that beer legislation would be en- 
acted by Congress a few days later. 


New Ambassadors 


The same day on which President Roose- 
velt requested Congress to enact beer legis- 
lation, he announced the names of three 
men whom he has selected for ambassa- 
dorships. They are: Robert Bingham of 
Kentucky, ambassador to Great Britain; 
Josephus Daniels of North Carolina, am- 
bassador to Mexico, and Jesse Isador 
Strauss of New York, ambassador to 
France. Mr. Bingham is publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, a brilliant law- 
yer and has long been a close friend of the 
president. Mr. Daniels, also a newspaper 
publisher, was secretary of navy under 
Wilson at the time that Roosevelt was as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Strauss, who is one 
of New York City’s leading merchants, 
was closely associated with Roosevelt 


when he was governor of New York, and 
aided Roosevelt in devising relief measures 
for the state’s unemployed. The names of 
these three men were sent to the Senate 
where they were expected to be approved 
without delay. 
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As the Editor Sees It 


EFORE the first week of the new ad- 
B ministration had passed it became ap- 
parent that President Roosevelt was de- 
termined to deal firmly and drastically, not 
only with the banking crisis, but with other 
problems incident to the depression. The 
day after Congress had given him author- 
ity to take charge of the nation’s banks he 
asked for wide powers to cut the expenses 
of the government. The Economy bill 
which had been written to give effect to 
his wishes was rushed at once through the 
House of Representatives, and it appears 
that it will have passed the Senate and will 
be in operation long before this paper 
reaches its readers. 

The Economy bill gives to the president 
power which no other president has ever 
exercised. It grants him authority to re- 
write the wage and salary scales of gov- 
ernment employees. He can cut wages and 
salaries as he sees fit provided that the 
reduction in no case amounts to more than 
15 per cent. The plan is that wages and 
salaries of those working for the govern- 
ment shall be reduced from the 1928 level 
as much as the cost of living has declined 
since that year. This would keep the real 
wages, or purchasing power of government 
workers, where they have been, but would 
materially reduce money income. 

The economy legislation also empowers 
the president practically to rewrite the vet- 
erans’ pension and compensation provi- 
sions, or schedules, which have been devel- 
oped through the years. It permits him to 
reduce pensions of Civil War veterans and 
their widows by as much as 10 per cent. 
And he may reduce the compensation of 
veterans of later wars. He may refuse dis- 
ability benefits to former soldiers who 
came out of the war sound but who have 
been injured or have become ill since re- 
turning to civilian life. Such veterans are 
now cared for by the government. Under 
the regulations which President Roosevelt 
is expected to adopt, payments of that 
kind will cease and the government will be 
saved an expense of about $400,000,000 a 
year. 

The saving effected through the salary 


reductions is expected to amount to $130,- 
000,000, and it is said that from $100,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 can be saved 
through the reorganization of the executive 
departments of the government. A law 
passed by the old Congress last month 
gave the president the right to combine 
bureaus or commissions, or to eliminate 
them altogether. It gave him power to 
combine activities now carried on by dif- 
ferent executive departments and to elimi- 
nate such activities as he saw fit with the 
exception that he could not abolish alto- 
gether a department presided over by a 
cabinet member. The president is busy 
with plans to effect these reorganizations. 
Through the salary cuts, the reduction in 
payments to veterans, and governmental 
reorganization, it is hoped that from 
$700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 will be 
saved. If these hopes are realized, the 
budget may be balanced; that is, the ex- 
penses of the government may be brought 
within its income. It may then be able to 
pay its way as it goes. Of course, the ex- 
traordinary expenses, such as those in- 
curred in a great building program to give 
relief to the unemployed, and other meas- 
ures of unemployment relief, are not taken 
into account when one speaks of balancing 
the budget. The balancing of the budget 
means that the ordinary government ac- 
tivities are being paid for out of current 
income. 


This economy program is being author- 
ized after a very bitter fight. For years 
veterans’ organizations have opposed any 
curtailment of payments made to former 
soldiers. They have gone farther than that 
and have insisted upon additional payments 
in the form of bonuses. These organiza- 
tions have been strong enough to command 
a dependable majority in Congress. Bonus 
legislation has a number of times been 
favored by Congress, and at no time be- 
fore has Congress made an inroad into the 
expenses incurred by the government for 
the relief of veterans whose disablement 
occurred after their periods of service. No 
president has heretofore called for such a 
cutting of expenses. In the present emer- 

gency, however, President Roose- 
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velt has demanded this reduction 

of veteran expenses and after a 

hard struggle has whipped his 

program through Congress. 
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JAMES A. FARLEY made 
a statement the other day which, 
on its face, seems serious enough, 
but which on examination is seen 
to contain a distinct element of 
humor. Mr. Farley is the man to 
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whom the president has assigned 
the task of looking after the pat- 
ronage. He decides who shall 
have the jobs at the president’s 
disposal, and he handles all except 
the more important appointments. 












He indicated in an interview that 


BROTHER a oe these appointments, or many of 
2; 1s R 
aad hy 3 Mm ou ay them, would be held up for a 


while. ‘The Democratic party 
at this time is exclusively con- 
cerned about the welfare of the 
country and its people,” he said. 








THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT 


—Brown in N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


“The president has a program 
that must be adopted and politics 
must be set aside until such time 


as the program is put in opera- 
tion.” For that reason, he added, 
“patronage is submerged for the 
time being.” 

This is a very pleasant and 
agreeable way of informing Dem- 
ocrats who are inclined not to 
support the president’s plans that 
the administration is waiting un- 
til the program goes through be- 
fore making important appoint- 
ments, and that if they do not 
support the president they need 
not expect to see their friends 
and followers appointed to office. 
The patronage club is therefore 
being used to whip rebellious 
party men into line. This is a 
method which all successful presi- 
dents have adopted to see that 
their programs are carried into 
effect. 

This statement of Mr. Farley’s, 
so innocent in appearance, must 
have been very interesting to the 
leaders of Tammany Hall. A 











NAME AND ADDRESS, 


PLEASE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPpATCcH 








number of the Tammany men in 
the House of Representatives voted against 
the president’s Economy bill. They are 
now showing evidences of fright lest their 
lack of support for the president may cost 
them fat jobs. John F. Curry, Tammany 
leader, hastens to say that he was not con- 
sulted about the vote of the Tammany 
delegation in Congress, that he did not 
know how they were going to vote, that if 
he had been consulted he would have ad- 
vised them to stand by the president. The 
Tammany men appear to be wondering 
whether, if they are good from now on, 
they may be given at least some of the 
jobs which the administration has to give 
out to New Yorkers. 


a) 

NOTHER indication of the means by 

which the new president expects to 
assume and maintain a position of leader- 
ship in the nation is afforded by the use he 
has ‘made of the radio. His talk to the 
people of the United States on Sunday 
evening, March 12, was a most significant 
act. He explained his banking program 
clearly and simply, and his quiet discussion 
of the subject must have gone far to calm 
the nerves of the people and to win their 
confidence for the government and its lead- 
ers. But Mr. Roosevelt accomplished more 
than that by his radio talk. His address 
served as a notice to members of Congress 
and other political leaders that he knew 
how to go directly to the people and state 
his case to them. Congressmen may easily 
infer that if they should refuse to give ef- 
fect to his requests he will take the issue to 
the people themselves and that he will do 
it so skillfully that those who have thwarted 
him may be left out on a limb, bereft of 
popular support. Woodrow Wilson ap- 
pealed successfully to the people through 
the press. Franklin D. Roosevelt is using 
the radio as a means of maintaining leader- 
ship through close contact with the people. 


a) 

HEN, on March 13, President Roose- 

velt sent to Congress a seventy-two 

word message urging the immediate legal- 
ization and taxing of beer in order to gain 
revenue for the government, he was no 
doubt thinking of something more than the 
beer itself, and than the money which might 
be derived from its sale by the government. 
He was thinking of his Economy bill which 
was then before the Senate. Serious oppo- 
sition to it was developing. Representa- 
tives of the veterans’ organizations were 
getting in their work. It appeared not to 
be in serious danger, but there was some 
doubt as to its immediate passage. How 
was Senate action upon it to be hastened? 
The president knew that the great ma- 
jority of the senators were committed to 
the legalization of beer. He assumed that 
the American public was anxious to have 
beer and the tax which might be imposed 
upon it. He assumed that if the demand 
for action on beer were made the people 
would be impatient of any delay. He also 
knew that action on beer could not be 
taken until after the economy measure 
was acted upon. His call for action on 
beer, then, put upon the senators the ne- 


cessity of voting in a hurry on the Econ- 
omy bill so that they might take up the 
beer measure. If they delayed action on 
economy they would be delaying action on 
beer and that would be unpopular. 
a) 

OT since the days preceding the out- 

break of the World War in 1914 has 
the international situation appeared more 
tense and dangerous. British newspapers 
are talking about the course their country 
should pursue if war should break out on 
the continent, and everywhere one hears 
gloomy predictions. Will Hitler carry out 
the threats he and his followers have made? 
Will the Germans undertake to seize the 
Polish Corridor? Will Fascists, allied with 
the German Nazis, establish a dictatorship 
in Austria? Will Germany and Austria 
then unite? Will some act of aggression 
in central Europe start a war between Ger- 
many and Poland, between Germany and 
France, between France and Italy? Are 
the European nations dancing on the brink 
of war? 

The situation is bad enough, to be sure, 
but by no means hopeless. Hitler, Mus- 
solini, the heads of all the governments of 
Europe, know that safety for them depends 
upon their ability to cure the ills of de- 
pression and to increase the economic well- 
being of their people. They know that 
war means economic disaster. They must 
surely know that it will probably mean a 
spread of Communistic revolution. They 
are not anxious to go to war. 

The danger in Europe comes from the 
intense nationalism which has become the 
religion of peoples almost everywhere. It 
was contrary to the interests of the inhab- 
itants of Europe three centuries ago that 
they should have gone to war because of 
religious differences. The trouble was that 
sO many men and women were obsessed by 
the notion that life amounted to very 
little if Catholics were allowed to live 
among them and that so many other men 
and women thought that nothing was worth 
while so long as Protestants were allowed 
to live. And so Europe went to war and 
all but destroyed itself. Nations were laid 
waste. Destruction far beyond that which 
was brought by the World War resulted. 

It is commonly assumed that we have 
got away from the religious hatreds since 
that time. We might more truly say that 
there has been a change in religious at- 
tachments. Millions of people now wor- 
ship national states. Nothing seems to 
them so much worth while as power and 
glory for these states. They are willing to 
sacrifice the well-being of themselves and 
their families in order that one flag, rather 
than another, may wave above their gov- 
ernment buildings. There is danger that, 
animated by the mad spirit of nationalism, 
some people somewhere will commit acts, 
will create incidents, which will start the 
fires burning, and once started, there is no 
telling how far they may extend. We are 
living, then, in dangerous times and when 
we think about international problems we 
need to bring into our thinking as much 
calmness and judgment and rationality as 
we can.—W. E. M. 
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WITH AUTHORS AND EDI TORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





Recent Books 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. A Challenge to 
the New Generation. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 
New York: Harpers. $3.00. 


We wish this book might fall into the 
hands of each one of our readers. We 
know of no recent book more enlighten- 
ing and more inspiring for a young man 
or woman who is perplexed about the state 
of society in these confused times and 
about the part which he or she as an indi- 
vidual is to play. What can one make 
out of life in times like these? That is 
the question to which Sir Philip Gibbs, 
journalist, novelist, essayist, addresses 
himself. He describes the industrial break- 
down. He inquires into the effect of ma- 
chinery upon society and life. He exam- 
ines the national hatreds and the threats 
of war. He analyzes the forces which to- 
day stand in the way of happiness and se- 
curity. Then he raises the question as to 
what, after all, we want out of life. What 
are the conditions of happiness? 

A certain minimum of material goods is 
of course necessary. But after that mini- 
mum has been attained, material prosper- 
ity counts for little. We need to get into 
a way of living which will bring us beauty 
and variety and pleasantness of inter- 
course, and artistic development, thought- 
fulness and security. We need to get back 
some of the simple enjoyments which 
meant so much to the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages. We need to learn how to live 
a rich life. ‘Art, music, poetry, science, 
philosophy have a value beyond material 
things because they reveal life and make 
us more alive to its rhythm, more sensi- 
tive to the mystical joys of form, color, 
sound, touch, smell—those senses and per- 
ceptions by which our minds are illumined 
and by which we experience those mo- 
ments of ecstasy or of revelation which 
reconcile us to much that is painful and 
tragic in this world.” Sir Philip believes 
that it will be possible for us to build a 
kind of world in which happiness may be 
realized, but in order to have this society 
we will be obliged not only to solve the 
perplexing national and international eco- 
nomic problems which harass us, but also 
to develop new philosophies of life. 


© 
WHAT PRICE MALLORCA? By Percy 
Waxman. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
$2.50 


A delightful description of Mallorca, one 
of the Balearic Islands which lie to the 
southeast of Barcelona in the Mediter- 
ranean. Mallorca is pictured as the abode 


of a civilization which is quaint, quiet, and 
peaceful. The people, though perhaps 
somewhat unimaginative, are among the 
most honest of the world’s inhabitants. 
They are courteous and agreeable and they 
have a passion for cleanliness. The pic- 
ture is made the more attractive by the 
fact of the cheapness of living in Mallorca. 
“Paradise at a Dollar a Day” is the sub- 
title of the book. The author describes 
the island as the most satisfying resort for 
those who have been dispossessed by the 
ravages of depression and who wish rest 
and quiet and beauty. The book is written 
in a lively style. It enables one to enjoy 
the pleasures of Mallorca vicariously even 
though he is denied the luxury of a visit to 
that Mediterranean paradise. The illustra- 
tions, one of which is reproduced on this 
page, are well chosen and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 


o 
WILL THEY PAY? A PRIMER OF THE 


WAR DEBTS. By Dorsey Richardson. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00. 


Here in brief space is a clear and defi- 
nite analysis of the war debt problem. The 
facts as to how the debts were contracted, 
and as to how the differences of opinion 
regarding them arose, are here. There is 
a fair and reasonable explanation of the 
attitude toward them which prevails 
among the debtor peoples. There is a fair 
statement of the different points of view 
in the United States. There follows, then, 
in clear and simple language, a discussion 
of the probable consequences of payment, 
of cancellation and of default. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who has served in the Department 
of State at Washington and who has rep- 
resented the American government and 
American business organizations in Eu- 
rope, is of the opinion that debt payments 
will never be resumed in full by the debtor 
nations. They would be willing, however, 
to make certain concessions and to make 
some payment. He presents the case in 
favor of our government’s negotiating 
with the debtors and granting drastic 
downward revision. There is no hysteria, 
no emotion in the book. It is a matter of 
calm and careful analysis, and the ex- 
planations are so simple as readily to be 
understood by one who approaches the 
complex problem of the debts without 
previous study. It is important, particu- 
larly at this time, that the debt problem be 
understood by the average American citi- 
zen. A careful reading of this book will 
make one familiar with facts about which 
there is much confusion. 


MINUTE SKETCHES OF GREAT COM- 
POSERS. By Eva B. Hansl and Helen L. 
Kaufmann. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 
$1.00. 


What famous composer’s life was saved 
by a waistcoat button? Who composed 
some of the world’s greatest music while 
stone deaf? What composer once jumped 
from a high bridge into the Rhine? What 
father and son are known as the “waltz 
kings’? These 
are interesting 


questions and 
there are few 
of us who 


would not like 
to know how 
to answer 
them. If any- 
one wishes to 
become more 
familiar with 
the lives of 
great musicians 
he need only 
turn to these 
“NMisaute 
Sketches of 
Great Com- 
posers.” There 
he will find 
short but com- 
plete sketches 
of the lives of 
seventy - four 
famous com- 
posers, and a 
drawing of 
each by Sam- 
uel Nisenson. 





RICHARD WAGNER 


An illustration by Samuel Nisenson in ‘Minute 
Sketches of Great Composers.” 


harmoniously. The taxes are among the 
lowest in the world—$8 a year per capita. 
“International control is not perfect, but 
it is workable,” says Mr. Tunis in this 
informative article 
oO 

THE TARIFF DELUSION. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Harper’s Magazine, March, 
1933. The American standard of living 
developed long 
before the 
complicated 
American _ tar- 
iff structure, 
and is due to 
the abundant 
physical re- 
sources of the 
country and 
to the cultural 
standard and 
thrift of its 
people. “The 
success of a 
nation’s _ busi- 
ness is deter- 
mined by fac- 
tors quite 
apart from tar- 
iff regulations, 
just as is the 
standard of the 
workers.” 


Inflation is 
an addiction, a 
habit - forming 
financial drug. 
One dose is not 








It is a valuable 
and interesting book, one which should 
appeal to all classes of readers. 


From the Magazines 

AMERICA NEEDS STABLE MONEY. 
By Clarence Poe. The Review of Reviews 
and World’s Work, March, 1933. Since 
the dollar has varied in actual buying 
power from $.65 to $1.63 in the past six- 
teen years, Poe recommends a _ chang- 
ing ‘“‘commodity index dollar,” with stable 
purchasing power rather than stable gold 
content. “The organized farmers of Amer- 
ica are asking for no fiat money, no print- 
ing-press money, no 16-to-1 free silver. 
They are asking for a money system sta- 
bilized on the basis of the average pur- 
chasing power of a dollar. Gold as a basis 
for currency could still be maintained, but 
the quantity of gold in the dollar would 
be adjusted to a commodity index.” 

o> 


CAN HITLERISM SURVIVE? By Lud- 
wig Lore. The New Republic, March 15, 
1933. Among the first moves of the Fascist 
“prosperity program” in Germany are the 
erection of tariffs against foreign countries 
and the erection of prohibitions against la- 
bor unions and industrial bargaining within 

the Reich. These are 








SOME OF MALLORCA’S FAMOUS OLIVE TREES PLANTED 1000 YEARS AGO BY THE MOORS 
(An illustration in “What Price Mallorca?” by Perey Waxman.) 





seeds of dissension “that 
will draw Germany’s in- 
dustries into a vortex of 
disaster.” 
oO 

A TEST IN INTER- 
NATIONALISM. By John 
R. Tunis. Current His- 
tory, March, 1933. With 
the French suggesting 
an international army 
for Europe as a last 
desperate effort toward 
the maintenance 
of peace, the Interna- 
tionally | Administered 
Zone of Tangier, on the 
African coast opposite 
Gibraltar, takes on 
new importance as a 
world experiment. This 
year marks the tenth 
year of the successful 
and peaceful govern- 
ment of Tangier by a 
joint administration un- 
der six nations -—— Span- 
iards, French, British, 
Italians, Mohammedans 








and Jews. The polyglot 
government is somewhat 
overstaffed, but works 


dangerous, but 
repeated doses lead to disaster. President 
Roosevelt cannot stand against the tide of 
inflation if the American people do not 
back him up.—Emporia GAzeETTE. 





President Takes Action to 
End National Banking Crisis 





(Continued from page 1) 
they should reasonably have, we may ex- 
pect that we are now at the end of the 
period of bank failures. This, of course, 
is a condition necessary for any upward 
movement out of the depression. 
The Permanent Problem 
Of course, all that has been done rep- 
resents an effort merely to deal with the 
present emergency. There still remains 
the necessity of establishing a safer bank- 
ing system than we have had in the past. 
We cannot hope to have banks which can 
hand back money to the depositors if all 
the depositors demand their money at the 
same time. But we can hope to have 
banks which can take care of depositors’ 
money safely in ordinary times. That is 
what we have not had in the past. Canada 
has had such a system. During the period 
since the World War, while ten thousand 
banks were failing in the United States, 
there was just one bank failure in Canada. 
There has not been a single bank failure 
in Canada since the depression began in 
1929. Canada has a unified banking sys- 
tem. It does not have a set of national 
banks and a set of provincial banks, all 
of them under different kinds of regula- 
tions—some of the regulations careful and 
adequate and others loose. There are in 
Canada just eight banks. Each of these 
eight banks has branches in all parts of 
the country. Banks are managed by a 
trained staff of experts, whereas in the 
United States many of our local banks are 
run by people with very little experience 
in banking. Since each bank has branches 
in all parts of the country, each one has 
its loans well diversified. No bank has 
all its money out in one class of loans, 
whereas in America there are many banks 
with nearly all their loans given out to the 
industries of one community. If certain 
industries are depressed or if certain com- 
munities are depressed, the banks will fail, 
while in Canada a bank which loses on its 
loans to some one industry or some one 
community will be saved because the rest 
of its loans are placed elsewhere. 
There is a strong movement here to 
reorganize our banking system so that all 
(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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66 UT in the event that the Congress 

BR shall fail to take one of these two 
courses (the enactment of the president’s 
program or the adoption of a legislative 
program of its own) I shall 
not evade the clear course 
of duty that will then con- 
front me. I shall ask the 
Congress for the one re- 
maining instrument to meet 
the crisis—broad executive power to wage 
a war against the emergency, as great as 
the power that would be given to me if 
we were in fact invaded by a foreign foe.” 
Thus spoke Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
inaugural address. And so, as a nation, 
we are confronted for the first time in our 
history with the possibility of invoking 
war-time methods to deal with a peace- 
time emergency. Mr. Roosevelt may not 
be obliged to carry out his threat. But 
if his action in demanding almost dictato- 
rial powers to deal with the banking crisis 
and the immediate compliance of Congress 
in granting such authority may be taken 
as a precedent, it appears that the presi- 
dent’s words were uttered in all earnest- 
ness and with a full determination to carry 
them out. 


President’s 
Power in 
Civil War 


In order to understand the full import 
and the possible implications of President 
Roosevelt’s statement, we must turn to 
the two great instances in our history in 
which the president has exercised almost 
unlimited power—the Civil War and the 
World War. 


Many of the acts of Abraham Lincoln 
during the Civil War were without consti- 
tutional justification or congressional au- 
thorization. May 3, 1861, he issued a 
proclamation calling for an increase of 
more than 82,000 men in the military and 
naval forces of the nation. Acting again 
without congressional sanction or constitu- 
tional power, the president ordered the 
construction of additional naval vessels 
and the payment of treasury funds for 
war purposes. Nor were these the only 
acts of Lincoln taken as extreme war 
measures under a self-delegated war-time 
power. As the conflict between the states 
progressed, he took more and more author- 
ity into his own hands. In 1862, he issued 
a proclamation suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus, or the right of imprisoned 
individuals to appear personally for trial. 

The issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation the following 
year is another instance in 
which Lincoln exercised presiden- 
tial power not authorized by the 
Constitution or the Congress. 
But all these acts, Lincoln felt, 
were as justified as the countless 
others which Congress specifically 
authorized because of the exigen- 
cies of the situation. In 1864 he 
wrote to a friend declaring: “I 
felt that measures otherwise un- 
constitutional might become law- 
ful by becoming indispensable to 
the preservation of the Consti- 
tution through the preservation 
of the nation.” 


The essential difference be- 
tween the power exercised by 
Woodrow Wilson and that 
wielded by Abraham Lincoln was 
that during the World War Con- 
gress conferred upon the chief 
executive an ever-increasing 
amount of authority and that the 
president’s acts were all taken 
only after such sanction had been 
granted. That does not mean 
that President Wilson’s 
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War- Time Powers of American President 


By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


was less sweeping. On the contrary, he ex- 
ercised a far greater control over the na- 
tion than his predecessor. But unlike Lin- 
coln, he was careful constantly to keep in 
touch with Congress and to take action 
only after authority had been granted. 

Never before in our history had the re- 
sources of the nation been so completely 
mobilized by the government as they were 
during the period of our participation in 
the World War. Within the course of a 
very short time, the government assumed 
almost complete control over the economic 
life of the country. And this was made 
possible by the concentration of power in 
the hands of one man, the president. By 
one congressional act after another, au- 
thority was delegated to the chief execu- 
tive to carry out whatever war policies 
he and his advisers might decide upon. 

The initial step in this direction was 
taken in 1916 when Congress passed an 
act providing for the organization of a 
Council of National Defense, composed of 
the secretaries of war, navy, interior, com- 
merce, labor and agriculture. The body 
was given power to employ a director and 
whatever advisers it deemed necessary. 
The act also provided for the setting up of 
a special Advisory Commission to the 
Council to be made up of seven men ap- 
pointed by the president, each familiar 
with some branch of industrial activity. 
The principal function of both the Com- 
mission and the Council was to advise the 
president on methods of organizing the 
nation’s resources for war. The experi- 
ence of these agencies was not entirely sat- 
isfactory because neither group had any 
authority to carry out a program. True, 
they gathered valuable data and were in- 
fluential in shaping policies. But very 
often the various members and subcom- 
mittees worked at cross purposes and, as 
a result, brought forward no concrete, uni- 
fied, national program. 

So complex and intricate was the organ- 
ization of the nation during the war that 
only a brief outline can be undertaken 
here. Once the United States was plunged 
into the fray, the government immediately 


undertook the establishment of machinery 
to handle each individual branch of our 
economic life. Science, finance, publicity, 
industry, labor, shipping, transportation, 
communication, food and fuel—all were 
mobilized under the president through a 
specific agency. 

The scientific resources of the nation 
were marshaled under the National Re- 
search Council, the principal function of 
which was to survey the possibilities of 
utilizing science and inventions for war 
purposes. The nation’s leading scientific 
brains were enrolled to codperate with the 
heads of various government branches. 
The organization even established branch 
offices in European capitals in order more 
efficiently to codrdinate the work of the 
allies with that of the United States. 


The work of seeing what information 
should be imparted to the general public 
was intrusted to the Committee on Censor- 
ship and Publicity. In order 
not to violate the Amer- 
ican principles of freedom 
of the press and speech, 


Mobilization 


of Nation’s 


Resources : 
the committee first made 
an appeal for voluntary 
cooperation. Newspapers were requested 


not to disclose information which might 
prove harmful to the country. The com- 
mittee organized the so-called “four-min- 
ute men” who gave patriotic discourses in 
the theatres during intermission. It re- 
cruited artists for the painting of posters; 
it-stirred enthusiasm for the sale of Lib- 
erty Bonds; and it attempted always to 
keep the public spirit buoyed up. It be- 
came apparent later, however, that more 
stringent action would have to be taken, 
and freedom of speech and press were 
practically abolished. The president was 
given almost unlimited power to censor 
anything that was published or spoken, 
the authority being exercised through the 
committee. 


The entire financial strength of the na- 
tion was mobilized for war purposes under 
the War Finance Corporation and the Cap- 
It was the duty of 


ital Issues Committee. 
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WHEN CONGRESS WAS CALLED INTO SPECIAL SESSION TO ENACT PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT’S EMERGENCY PROGRAM 
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the first to raise money for the industries 
which were absolutely necessary to the 
prosecution of the conflict. The corpora- 
tion was organized and functioned in much 
the same manner as the present Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The Capi- 
tal Issues Committee determined what 
stocks and bonds might be sold to the pub- 
lic, prohibiting the sale of those not con- 
sidered essential for war purposes. 

Perhaps the best known of the war-time 
organizations was the War Industries Board 
under the direction of Bernard M. Baruch. 
The operations of this agency were vast in- 
deed. The board undertook to reorganize 
the industrial resources of the country so 
that the needs of the government and the 
people might be met speedily and effec- 
tively. It determined which industries had 
prior rights in the matter of obtaining raw 
materials, of transportation facilities; it 
exerted great supervisory control over the 
various industries. It fixed prices on a 
large number of products and declared 
what products should not be manufactured 
at all during the war. 


To the War Trade Board was delegated 
power over exports and imports. It drew 
up lists of commodities not to be exported 

and lists of products not to 
Transportation, be imported except under 
special license. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation 
was given power over the 
entire shipbuilding re- 
sources of the nation. The president, by 
proclamation, took over the railroad in- 
dustry and placed its operation in the 
hands of the railroad administration. The 
telephone and telegraph systems of the 
country were taken over by the postmas- 
ter-general. 

Problems connected with the mobiliza- 
tion and regulation of labor were placed 
in the hands of two organizations, the War 
Labor Conference Board and the War La- 
bor Policies Board. The principal func- 
tion of the first agency was “to settle by 
means of conciliation and mediation con- 
troversies arising between employers and 
workers in fields of production necessary 
for the effective conduct of the war.” The 
Policies Board determined what type of 
work women should do; decided upon 
hours of work, wages, general labor con- 
ditions and other similar prob- 
lems. In addition, an employ- 
ment service was established for 
the purpose of directing labor 
into the proper channels. Food 
and fuel distribution were turned 
over to the United States Food 
Administration and the United 
States Fuel Administration, re- 
spectively. These agencies did 
everything within their power to 


Communication 
Food and Fuel 


stimulate production, conserve 
the available supplies, prevent 
excessive profits by regulating 


prices of certain products. They 
also conducted a campaign of 
public education to assure the 
better utilization of the food and 
fuel resources of the nation in 
order that as much as possible 
might be reserved for our own 
and the allies’ war needs. With- 
out such concentration of power, 
it is highly improbable that the 
country would have been able to 
prosecute the war with such effi- 
ciency. It is the realization of 
this fact that has led President 
Roosevelt to call for swift action 
granting of war-time 
power. 
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Southern California Lays 


Citizens Rally to Task of Restoring Countryside 
After Disastrous Earthquake 


Within twenty-four hours after the first 
shock of the southern California earth- 
quake disaster, plans for the rescue and 
rebuilding of destroyed cities were well un- 
der way, and the spirits of Californians had 
risen to meet the crisis like the Phoenix 
of legend rising from the ashes. By dawn 
of the first day of the calamity at Long 
Beach and Los Angeles, food, medical re- 
lief, equipment and supplies of all sorts 
were being distributed to thousands from 
San Diego as a base, with supply trucks 
and rolling kitchens moving throughout 
the destroyed areas. When walls were still 
tottering and the earth still trembling, 
Governor Rolph of California, who won 
fame by his organization work after the 
San Francisco disaster in 1906, was al- 
ready on the scene, directing reconstruc- 
tion. A State Emergency Council was im- 
mediately called, City Councils and Cham- 
bers of Commerce held daily meetings, 
and plans were at once drawn up for 
building a new city on the site of Long 
Beach more beautiful than the old one. 
Part of the $4,000,000 loaned to Cali- 
fornia by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration March 3 was set aside for 
immediate relief, and an army of 1,500 
laborers was at work removing debris and 
preparing for new construction before the 
last faint shocks in the earth’s surface had 
died away. 

Final reports of the disaster, that took a 
toll of 5,000 injured and 140 dead, with 
$50,000,000 property damage, showed that 
the real center of the earthquake which 
shook 200 miles of California coast lay 
in the ocean bed under Catalina Channel, 
close to the coast. From there, a series of 
at least 35 major shocks radiated, over a 
period of nearly 36 hours from 5:50 p.m., 
March 10, to late in the following night. 
Although the terrific initial shock of 5:55 
was not repeated, all through that night 
and the following day the earth trembled 
and shook almost constantly, so that for 
many hours after the first disaster, the 
work of rescue was hindered by continued 


avalanches of debris from swaying and 
crumbling walls. An area stretching 200 
miles north and south and 60 miles inland 
from the coast was affected, with 14 cities 
and towns partly or wholly destroyed. To 
the north, Santa Barbara, shaken by a 
quake in June, 1925, was almost unharmed, 
and San Diego, to the south of the stricken 
area, was practically uninjured. But every 
settlement between these two lost buildings 
and homes by the score. 

Long Beach and Compton bore the brunt 
of the loss, being leveled to the ground, 
with municipal buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, schools and stores crushed beyond 
recognition. Fully $25,000,000 damage 
was done in Long Beach alone, and the 
once beautiful seaside community was 
practically obliterated. The little “model 
city” of Huntington Park, southeast of 
Los Angeles, was also devastated and swept 
by fire, with a property loss of $2,500,000. 
Watts, its neighbor town, was nearly as 
badly hurt. Los Angeles itself suffered 
damage amounting to about $1,000,000, 
one-fourth of the damage being in the 
downtown business section and a part in 
the residence section. By far the city’s 
most serious loss was at the wharves and 
docks of San Pedro and Wilmington. Some 
wharves dropped fully six inches, and gap- 
ing cracks appeared in warehouses and ter- 
minal buildings. The 434-foot tower of 
the Los Angeles City Hall shook like a tall 
tree in a wind, but remained standing, its 
only damage being some broken ornamen- 
tal tile and terra cotta, which fell to the 
street. In general, all through the stricken 
area, it was the higher buildings, even 
when strongly constructed, that were the 
first to fall, and only the one-story frame 
and stucco bungalows that remained in- 
tact. 

In some sections, fire swept the ruined 
buildings, sometimes starting in broken gas 
mains. But this danger was decreased 
when the gas supply was cut off to prevent 
further conflagrations. Sickness broke out 
after the first night of terror, with five 








R. G. Tugwell Appointed 
to Little Cabinet Post 





A newly appointed member of the baby 
cabinet is the assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, Professor Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
He helped organize Secretary Wallace’s 
emergency meeting of farm leaders called 
at Washington the 
second day of the 
special session of 
Congress to advise 
on the farm relief 
legislation that is ex- 
pected to be one of 
the major points in 
the Roosevelt re- 
construction program. 
Professor Tugwell is 








one of the little 

© Acme f . 
REXFORD G. group of economists 
TUGWELL which was close to 
President Roosevelt 


throughout the campaign and which is help- 
ing him meet the economic crisis. In his 
own reconstruction plan published in New 
York at the beginning of February, Pro- 
fessor Tugwell recommended as the essen- 
tial points of national recovery: (1) dras- 
tically higher income taxes, and no sales 
tax, (2) a $5,000,000,000 public works and 
slum clearance program for unemployment 
relief, (3) reduction of interest rates, (4) 
Sound currency without inflation, (5) bal- 
ancing of the national budget, (6) restora- 
tion of balance between wholesale agricul- 
tural and retail commodity prices by a 
Plan such as the Domestic Allotment, (7) 
rationalizing intergovernmental debts and 
tariffs. 

Professor Tugwell is a slender, gray- 


haired man of 41, with a pleasant manner. 
A native of New York state, he graduated 
from the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he later took his A. M. and 
Ph. D. degrees in economics. He became 
an economics instructor at the University 
of Washington, was manager of the Amer- 
ican University Union in Europe in 1918, 
and later was professor of economics at 
Columbia University. He has written and 
collaborated on several volumes on eco- 
nomics. 





ALFRED HUGENBERG 





Back of the Hitlerite victory in Ger- 
many is the man who helped put Hitler 
in office, his former enemy, now his ally, 
Alfred Hugenberg. As head of the Nation- 
alist party, Hugenberg has since the war 
become leader of 
those Germans who 
want the Kaiser back. 
Owning a controlling 
interest in the Hugen- 
berg Press and the 
Telegraphen-Union, a 
newspaper, telegraph 
and radio news serv- 
ice throughout Ger- 
many, as well as the 
German moving pic- 


© Acme 
ture monopoly, the ALFRED 
Universum Film, or HUGENBERG 


“Ufa” company, Hu- 

genberg can exert a powerful influence on 
German public opinion. This power he 
used in bitter opposition to Hitler’s move- 
ment toward a dictatorship until last Jan- 
uary, when with a sudden about-face, he 
joined forces with the Fascists and helped 





Plans for Reconstruction 
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THE LOS ANGELES CITY HALL 
Shaken and battered by the earthquake but still standing. 








cases an hour of pneumonia being reported 
the first day among the homeless thousands 
taking shelter in the ruins or around bon- 
fires on vacant lots. But the situation was 
greatly helped by the maintenance of the 
water supply, even in Long Beach itself, 
and relief was rushed from all California 
and from near-by states. Volunteer relief 
work was immediately organized on the 
spot, the sick and wounded were trans- 
ported to hospitals in unharmed cities. 
Offers of help came from every section of 
the country, even as far away as Tokyo 
and London. An army of Red Cross work- 
ers, United States sailors and marines from 
the battle fleet at San Pedro, National 
Guardsmen and American Legionnaires, 
patrolled the entire district, and a high 
record was set of no looting or vandalism 
whatever in the devastated area. 

Scientists studying the disaster declare 
that the entire Pacific rim, Japan as well as 
our own west coast, is more or less subject 
to some seismological disturbance, but it 
may be a long time before another such 
emergency arises. 








form the coalition nationalist government 
when Hitler was named chancellor January 
30. Since then, his newspapers, radio and 
moving pictures have almost monopolized 
the news in Germany, becoming a semi- 
official mouthpiece of the government since 
Hitler’s dictatorial decrees smothered the 
opposition press. 

Hugenberg, now at the height of his 
career as minister of economics in the Hit- 
ler cabinet, is a man of 68, having been 
born in Hanover, June 19, 1865. He was 
educated at the Universities of Gotting, 
Heidelberg, Berlin and Strassburg, special- 
izing in economics. A member of a land- 
owning family, he has always taken an in- 
terest in the agricultural policies of Ger- 
many, and began his career on a land 
settlement commission at Posen, in a sec- 
tion of Prussia later given to Poland after 
the World War. At Posen in 1903 he also 
began his banking career, as a director of 
the Posen Land Bank. Since then, he has 
always been closely affiliated with the bank- 
ing and big industrial interests of the coun- 
try, holding directorships in a number of 
banks, and in the famous munitions manu- 
facturing company, the Krupp Works at 
Essen, which was the principal supplier of 
armaments to Germany before and during 
the war. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 





If a puppet state is one supported by a 
stronger government, we know about 48. 
—Buffalo Eventnc NEws 
Voliva is the one man who is now proba- 
bly more convinced than ever that he was 
right. The world certainly is flat. 
—Philadelphia INQUIRER 
If the new administration wants to gain 
immediate popularity it will do something 
about road hogs. 
—New York HEraALp-TRIBUNE 
An alibi is like a jewsharp. You can have 
the best one that ever was and who wants 
to hear it? —Schenectady GAZETTE 


Another public need is for a lost-and-found 
bureau for missing pieces of jig-saw puzzles. 
—Philadelphia EvENING BULLETIN 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance: it is 
infirmity of will. —Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The yo-yo top is blamed by Syrians fer a 
prevailing drouth. We, being free from 
superstitions, charge all such things to the 
administration. —Des Moines REGISTER 


The American dollar, according to London 
market reports, is maintaining its strength 
abroad. Incidentally, it’s still going strong 
over here. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 

No sword bites so fiercely as an evil tongue. 

—Sir P. Sidney 

San Francisco genius claims to have evolved 
a method of making garlic odorless. This is 
literally a breath-taking achievement. 

—Philadelphia EvENING BULLETIN 

It would be only fair if Columbia Univer- 
sity hired a couple of members of the Hoover 
Cabinet to be professors. 

—New York Times 





We trust all this reforestation business isn’t 
preparatory to giving the country back to the 
Indians. —New York Heratp-TRIBUNE 


A little group of wise hearts is better than 
a wilderness of fools. —John Ruskin 





PRONUNCIATIONS:  Dollfuss (doll-foos 
—first o as in or), Swastika (swas’ti-ka— 
first a as in fast), Gdynia (gdin’ya—g as in 
guess, i as in it), Hugenberg (hoo’gen-bairg 
—g as in go), André Lefebvre de Laboulaye 
(ahn-dray luh-febr, e as in met, duh la-boo- 
lay, first a as in hat), Wagner (vahg-ner). 
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Hitler Victory 


Adds to Tension 


of European Political Situation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ments for war damages. She resented the 
section of the Versailles Treaty which re- 
stricted her armaments and made her in- 
ferior in this regard to other nations. And 
if we add to these major causes of discon- 
tent the years of suffering and hard times 
which have oppressed the German people, 
we have a combination stronger than any 
movement for peace and good will. It was 
a combination which made it possible for a 
skillful orator like Hitler to play upon the 
passions of the people. By promising to 
free Germany from the bondage which the 
war had fastened upon her he managed to 
gain support. His rise was at first gradual, 
but as conditions in Germany became more 
severe and as the general spirit of dissatis- 
faction increased, it became more rapid un- 
til it culminated in his arrival to full 
power. The people now expect Hitler to 
bring back the power and prestige lost by 
the war. In evidence of their desire for a 
return of the old days they have discarded 
the black, red and gold flag of the republic 
and have taken instead the black, white 
and red of the former monarchy and the 
Swastika emblem of the Hitlerites. 


French Reaction 


Hitler has of course sensed the attitude 
of the majority of the German people. He 
has promised to bring a new order to Ger- 
many. He has threatened to destroy the 
Versailles system and to set about the re- 
construction of Germany. True, he has 
not repeated these threats since becoming 
chancellor. His tone has become much 
more moderate, but it is inevitable that 
his coming to power should cause profound 
uneasiness among the European nations 
and particularly France. The principal 
feature of France’s foreign policy since the 
war has been that of keeping Germany 
from regaining her former power. The 
French have feared that if Germany should 
become too strong another war could not 
be avoided. 

The French do not know exactly what 
Hitler intends to do, but they note with 
anxiety certain developments which have 
already taken place. To begin with 
Germany is apparently strengthening her 
armed position in disregard of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Versailles Treaty. 
The German Steel Helmets, an organiza- 
tion of war veterans, and the Nazi Storm 
Troops, Hitler’s own uniformed force, have 
been included in the German police which 
simply means that these soldiers are now 
supported by the government and that they 
may at any time be included in the regular 


German army. Germany, therefore, is not 


waiting any longer on the disarmament - 


conference and is proceeding to assert the 
right she claims to equality of armaments. 
This development, along with the general 
menace presented by the rise of Hitler, 
has rade the French extremely reluctant 
to consider any plans for further disarma- 
ment. Prime Minister MacDonald of 
Great Britain went to Paris a few days 
ago in an effort to persuade the French to 
make additional concessions in order that 
some progress might be made at Geneva. 
Premier Daladier, however, would concede 
nothing and the outlook for the disarma- 
ment conference took on a gloomy aspect. 
It seemed about to be declared a total 
failure. 

And then the French have become 
alarmed over the fact that relations be- 
tween Germany and Italy have been grow- 
ing more and more cordial. The Italian 
Fascists are naturally in sympathy with 
the aim of Hitler to establish a govern- 
ment for Germany along the lines of the 
Mussolini model in Italy. For a time, 
however, after Hitler became chancellor, 
the Italians were rather reluctant to come 
out openly in support of Hitler. But since 
Hitler received his mandate from the peo- 
ple in the election, the Italian press, which 
is dominated by Mussolini, has vigorously 
denounced French policy and praised the 
new system in Germany. Italy, thus, has 
definitely aligned herself with Germany 
and against France. Ever since the war 
the Italians have been jealous of France. 
They have wanted to be equal in power to 
their strong neighbor. And they have been 
dissatisfied over the settlements concluded 
after the war, considering that they did not 
receive all they merited. Italy, therefore, 
is happy over the opportunity of opposing 
France by siding with Germany. 


Austria 


Between Italy and Germany lies Austria. 
It is like a great corridor extending be- 
tween the two Fascist countries. Since 
the war there has been a battle between 
France and Germany for the control of 
Austria. The Austrians themselves have 
leaned toward Germany and would like, 
many of them, to be annexed to that coun- 
try. But the post-war treaties forbid such 
a union and France, by her financial power, 
has been able so far to prevent it. In the 
spring of 1931 Austria and Germany an- 
nounced that they had concluded a cus- 
toms union, which, it was generally ex- 
pected at the time, would eventually lead 








to the complete 
annexation of Aus- 
tria by Germany. 
France immedi- 
ately set out to 
block the move- 
ment. She denied 
her financial sup- 
port to Austria 
and contributed to 
that nation’s col- 
lapse. Later, when 
Austria needed a 
loan, she could not 
obtain it from 
England or Ger- 
many, and had to 
turn to the League 
of Nations. One 
condition imposed 
on the granting of 
this loan was that 
Austria should 
abandon the idea 
of union with Ger- 
many. France, of 
course, was the 











principal country 
which demanded 
this concession. 
The money has 


THE GOOSE STEP 


—Talburt in Washington News 








not yet been 

transferred but the agreement has been 
concluded. Austria, therefore, to unite 
with Germany would have to renounce 
this loan and in addition would have to 
disregard the ruling of the world court to 
the effect that a customs union with Ger- 
many would violate the post-war treaty. 

But while Austria is bound by these re- 
strictions it is not fully certain that she 
will continue to observe them. Since Hit- 
ler’s victory there has been a strong wave 
of Fascist sentiment in Austria. Condi- 
tions became so unsettled that Chancellor 
Dollfuss, head of the moderate Christian 
Social party was obliged on March 7 to 
suspend parliamentary government and de- 
clare a dictatorship. Competent observers 
believed that the dictatorship could not 
hold against the forces of Fascism or 
against a perhaps equally strong sentiment 
for the return of the Hapsburg monarchy 
which ruled Austria-Hungary before the 
war. There have been persistent rumors 
that Archduke Otto, the twenty-year-old 
oldest son of former Emperor Karl, is 
waiting for the moment when conditions 
will permit his coming into power. 

With the threat of revolution overhang- 
ing, the future policy of Austria is uncer- 
tain. Should the Fascists gain control it 
appears that Austria will be drawn nearer 
to Germany and may even be annexed. 
There is more doubt as to what would 
happen should Otto bring back the throne, 
but it seems safe to say that in the future 
there will be even closer codperation be- 
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Austria than has existed 
in the past. Thus, Ger- 
many and Italy with 
Austria between them 
form a solid block of 
countries extending from 
one end of Europe to 
the other. With the 
support of Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Albania 
they present -a formid- 
able array to France and 
her allies—Poland and 
the Little Entente coun- 
tries — Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and _ Jugo- 
slavia. 


Danzig 


Another development 
which has increased the 
uneasiness of Europe is 
the state of tension ex- 
isting between Germany 
and Poland. The great 
issue there is the Polish 
Corridor giving Poland 
access to the sea but di- 
viding East Prussia from 
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THE NEW BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE 
This map is reprinted from THE AMERICAN OBSERVER Of March 8, because it so excellently sets 


forth the present alignment of European powers. 


—Courtesy New York TIMES 


the rest of Germany. 
Germany is desirous of 
regaining the corridor, 
but Poland will never re- 


linquish it without a fight. Already Poland 
has become alarmed lest Hitler attempt to 
make good his earlier threats to restore the 
corridor to Germany. Recently the Polish 
government reinforced the Westerplatte 
garrison near Danzig and sent addi- 
tional troops to Gdynia, a Polish port not 
far from Danzig. Danzig is a free city, 
but is inhabited mainly by Germans. They 
have protested to the League of Nations 
against what they term an illegal concen- 
tration of Polish troops. The Council of 
the League was called into special session 
on March 13 to consider the affair. 

These are the main features of the pres- 
ent state of affairs in Europe. Great Brit- 
ain, off to the side, has been making every 
effort to prevent the nations of Europe 
from lining themselves up into two oppos- 
ing camps. The British are anxious to 
avoid trouble on the continent. They have 
real fear, however, of a war. The London 
papers, on March 11, openly discussed the 
possibilities of war on the continent stress- 
ing the danger in the present state of ten- 
sion and uneasiness. It was the European 
situation, primarily, which drew Prime 
Minister MacDonald to Paris in an effort 
to save the disarmament conference. The 
British have been hoping that a bold de- 
cision on the part of Great Britain, the 
United States and France to reduce their 
arms would force Germany and Italy into 
line and bring greater security to Europe. 
But the French, apparently, do not see it 
this way. If they are to disarm they must 
have even stronger pledges of assistance in 
case of trouble from Great Britain than 
they have heretofore asked. In the ab- 
sence of such an agreement they are con- 
vinced that their only hope of security lies 
in keeping themselves fully armed. 





President Takes Action to 
End National Banking Crisis 


— 


(Concluded from page 5) 


the banks will be under the same kind of 
regulation. There is a movement to bring 
them all under the regulation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; for only a compara- 
tively small number of banks which be- 
long to the Federal Reserve System have 
failed. 

Legislation of this kind is opposed, in 
the first place, by bankers who do not 
want their operations to be_ regulated. 
Many bankers selfishly demand the right 
to do what they please with depositors’ 
money in the hope that through specula- 
tion they can make a great deal of money. 
In the second place, the bringing of the 
banks within a unified system under close 
regulation is opposed by some people who 
borrow money and who are afraid that if 
loans are restricted it will be harder to 
borrow. A big fight over the reorganiza- 
tion of our banking system lies just ahead 
of the Roosevelt administration. 





